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JOHN W. ALEXANDER 

A Reminiscence 

BY JOHN W. BEATTY 

Director, Department of Fine Art, The Carnegie Institute 



TRULY, John Alexander's life was the 
expression of a gentle spirit; and his 
kindly character, his constant patience and 
forbearance, his ever-ready helpfulness and 
thoughtful consideration for others shone 
out in sympathy to the student and to the 
young painter. Never did a boy or girl 
go to him for a word of advice or an act 
of helpfulness and come away disappointed. 

These characteristics bound to him, by 
an enduring and grateful bond, all with 
whom he came into personal relationship, 
and therefore, the memory of his friendship 
is a priceless heritage to very many; these 
qualities endeared him to men in every 
land, and these are the qualities by which 
he will long be remembered; for, ** Charity 
never faileth; but whether there be 
prophecies, they shall fail; whether there 
be tongues, they shall cease," but happily 
the qualities of charity, forbearance and 
love will continue in the hearts of men 
forever. 

As I turn in memory to the years that are 
past, there come to me pleasant visions and 
recollections of mutual hopes and ambi- 
tions. As one who has passed through 
a beautiful valley looks back and sees with 
distinctness only a few outstanding forms, 
so these memory-pictures appear. I see 
my friend as a youth of seventeen, graceful 
and joyous, established in a small studio 
overlooking a narrow street in Pittsburgh, 
and beside him is a southern boy of about 
the same age, a crayon portrait artist, 
Robert Burns Wilson, who had but re- 
cently appeared in our midst. Wilson will 
be remembered as a sincere poet, a painter 
using words as his medium, and one whose 
remarkably beautiful descriptions of nature 
and of nature's moods later won for him an 
enduring place among men of letters. 

My next memory glimpse shows me the 
two lads, each of whom was destined to 
attain distinction, as they push off from the 
shore in a tiny boat for a romantic inland 
voyage down the beautiful Ohio River. 
And now it is a perfect day in June, and he 



and I, together, are journeying toward an 
historic Pennsylvania village called Lig- 
onier, which lies among the foothills of the 
Allegheny mountains, where we had 
planned to sketch for a brief time along the 
shores of a beautiful trout stream which 
flows past Kissel's Spring. And now I 
see him at Polling, one of a merry, jovial 
group of students playing innocent pranks 
upon a fellow; and again, at Venice, the 
friend and companion of Whistler, of whose 
warm affection for the young painter I had 
personal knowledge. And now I see him 
in the full realization of his ambition and 
power at Paris, honored and beloved by 
the ablest painters of France. Finally, 
I see him in his native land, the recipient 
of the highest distinction American Artists 
can confer upon a fellow-painter, the 
Presidency of the National Academy of 
Design, and I think of the very little lad 
whom I did not know, and who ran hither 
and thither on the streets of Pittsburgh 
with a telegraph messenger's bag slung 
upon his shoulder. Thus do these pleasant 
visions of the past come to me, recalling 
incidents of years that are gone. 

John Alexander's record of achievement 
is one of the brilliant pages in the history of 
American art, and the estimate in which 
he is held by the great painters of our time 
is the confirmation of the success he had 
won. His works possess qualities of refine- 
ment and grace, and in the field of por- 
traiture, unerring perception of character 
and a simple directness which are charming 
to the last degree. The portrait of Mrs. 
Wheaton, for instance, is a modern master- 
piece, representing, as it does, with un- 
qualified truthfulness and at the same time 
with the utmost delicacy and precision, the 
character of a charming personality. The 
dominating note in John Alexander's 
painting is the exquisite quality of perfect 
tone, and this, of course, implies refined 
and beautiful color. Added to this there 
is always the expression of grace and 
beauty of line. These are among the 
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higher qualities in art and they but reflect 
the innate taste and the power of selection 
of the painter. His early drawings of 
famous men made for The Century Magazine 
will be recalled as masterpieces of simple and 
direct delineation of character, and his 
later paintings are notable for the same 



charms of simplicity and directness. More 
and more he seemed to realize that the in- 
terpretation or presentation of character is 
not dependent upon minute detail, but 
upon broad and expressive form. His 
portraits in this respect represent keen in- 
sight combined with breadth and power. 



